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HIGH LICENSE. 



The proponents of a new general statute should be able to 
prove one of two alternatives, viz., either that the existing law 
when it is enforced is inadequate, or that it cannot be enforced. 
The principal objections to our excise laws fall under the latter 
head. They are in many respects a dead-letter. If they could be 
fully executed, if saloon-keepers observed the Sunday regulations 
and refrained from selling to minors, and especially to intoxicated 
men and habitual drunkards, there would be no popular demand 
for legislative action on the subject. It is undeniable that saloon- 
keepers as a class are law-breakers, and that they have only 
themselves to thank for the great temperance movement, which, 
blind and misguided as it often is, continues to grow in strength 
from day to day, and promises to become irresistible as soon as it 
can separate itself from fanaticism. Eetail liquor-dealers should, 
for their own benefit, aid in the enforcement of the laws and pre- 
vent their trade from being a nuisance and danger to the public, 
but they are too short-sighted to perceive what their true inter- 
ests are. The result is that the excise laws are disregarded. 
Many sporadic attempts have been made to put them into suc- 
cessful operation, but they have had no lasting effect. 

There are two reasons for this failure. In the first place, the 
dram-shops are so numerous that it is impossible to keep them 
under supervision. No excise board or police force can watch 
them as they should be watched. No prosecuting attorney or 
criminal court can dispose of the cases, if the police are able to do 
their part of the task. In the second place, the political power 
of the saloons is so great that our public officials are afraid to do 
their duty. This political power is cultivated by the liquor men 
for the express purpose of enabling them to violate the law, and 
the social character of their business makes it easy for them to 
influence voters. Their wide-spread control of public affairs is, 
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of course, altogether dependent on their numbers. If they were 
few, their power at the polls would be small. 

It is evident, therefore, that the only way to secure the en- 
forcement of any reasonable excise law is to reduce the number 
of saloons, and thus render it possible to supervise them all and 
at the same time reduce their political power and leave public 
officers free from dictation. Various ways have been suggested. 
The law may itself fix the number of saloons in proportion to the 
population. It may provide for the sale at auction of the privilege 
to keep a liquor shop. It may raise the license fees and adopt the 
now popular system of high license in place of our present low 
licenses. The first plan of fixing the number of saloons by law 
lacks one important feature of the high-license scheme. It re- 
duces the public revenue from the trade instead of increasing it. 
The two plans can, however, be conveniently combined. The 
idea of auction sales has never, probably, been tested. It would 
introduce a constant element of uncertainty into the business 
which would hardly be fair to the dealer. He would be forced at 
stated intervals to defend his franchise at public sale, and might 
lose it to the first speculator who overestimated its value. 

The words "high license" have no very definite meaning. 
They include annual license fees for all kinds of liquors, varying 
from five hundred to a thousand dollars or more, and fees for wine 
and beer of a hundred dollars and upward. It would be better, per- 
haps, to speak of "higher license " than " high license." The 
introduction of such fees has the advantage of establishing no 
radical change in the present custom. It is merely an alteration 
in figures, but in actual operation it produces substantial re- 
sults. It reduces the number, of saloons most effectually, and 
lays a foundation for all the advantages which, as we have seen, 
are based on such a reduction. Many liquor men who pay the 
low license without difficulty find that they cannot afford to pay 
a high license, and are forced to adopt some more honorable occu- 
pation. Those who pay the high license appreciate the value of 
a right which has cost them so much, and see to it that no unli- 
censed dealer infringes upon their privileges. The licensed men 
guard each his own neighborhood. 

Furthermore, they can form associations for mutual protec- 
tion and employ detectives to ferret out the unlicensed places. 
Under low license there is no incentive to such a course. The 
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difference between paying fifty or seventy-five dollars a year and 
paying nothing is so little that it is not worth while to make trouble 
about it. Any dealer can pay the fee in case of necessity, but a 
thousand dollars is beyond the means of many of them. That a 
high-license statute can be perfectly enforced is, to be sure, not 
true, but neither can any other law. Where public opinion sup- 
ports legislation it can be made approximately effective. Popular 
sentiment is to-day in favor of high license, and there is little 
doubt but that the people who insist on the passage of such laws 
will insist on their enforcement. As the number of saloons grows 
less, their political power decreases, and it becomes easier to make 
the police and courts do their duty. The licensed dealers have 
so much at stake that they hesitate to break the law for fear of 
forfeiting their valuable licenses. A high-license act can include 
provisions for the prevention of evasions of the law. The con- 
cealment of liquor in an unlicensed shop can be made a misde- 
meanor of itself, and the possession of a United States revenue 
certificate may be constituted evidence of sale. 

It is usual to make a distinction in licensing between wine and 
beer on the one hand and spirits on the other. Such a discrimi- 
nation in a high license act is both just and salutary. It is good 
policy to encourage the consumption of mild beverages at the ex- 
pense of rum and whisky. A man who goes into a saloon to drink 
gin and finds nothing stronger than ale may change his mind and 
content himself with what he can get there. In this way it is 
wise to make it easier to buy a glass of wine than one of brandy. 
There is another good reason for establishing a graded scale of 
licenses in a high license bill. It enables present dealers to con- 
tinue in the business until they can find another occupation, and 
does not suddenly take away their means of livelihood. A beer 
license at a hundred dollars can easily be secured by almost anyone 
already established in the liquor trade, and he is only forced to 
give up selling stronger kinds of drink. 

If such a business may not pay sufficiently well in the long run, 
it can at least afford an opportunity of looking for something bet- 
ter. The charge is frequently made that it is impossible to pre- 
vent a man who has a beer license from selling all sorts of liquor. 
The law would undoubtedly be broken in this way, but not to any 
great extent. The regular dealers would protect themselves 
against such illegal competition, as we have seen that they would 
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when their rights are threatened by men who hold no license 
whatever. It is a wise precaution to make the keeping on the 
premises of any kind of liquor not covered by the license a criminal 
offense. 

It is noticeable that high license cuts off the worst class of 
saloons. With few exceptions, the cheapest, poorest places are 
the greatest nurseries of crime, and these cannot afford to pay a 
large fee. Again, this system does much to prevent the establish- 
ment in the business of men who have no capital. It is customary 
now for rich brewers to advance the money needed for opening a 
drinking place, taking back a chattel mortgage on the fixtures as 
security. In this way they multiply the number of saloons. An 
increase in the fee makes the expense and risk greater, and conse- 
quently discourages such advances. It- would be a good plan to 
make all mortgages on saloon fixtures void. It is often said that 
high license enriches the dealers, gives them a monopoly, and enables 
them to make their places more attractive. The answer to this is 
that the saloons are as attractive now as they can be made, and 
that it makes no difference to the public whether their proprietors 
become wealthy monopolists or not, so long as they are forced to 
keep the law. A high license act may contain provisions to set 
off the attractiveness of saloons. It may forbid the use of screens 
at the doors and windows, and even take away chairs and tables, 
or in any other way remove secrecy and decrease comfort. 

One very important advantage of high license is the large 
revenue which it is sure to bring. This financial policy is not 
one of profit merely. It does not involve the idea of sharing the 
returns of an obnoxious traffic. It has its source in the highest 
poetic justice. That a business which is directly responsible for 
a large portion of the expenses of the public should be made to 
assist in bearing the burden is a matter of simple right. If it 
were possible to compute the exact share in the cost of courts, 
jails, prisons, hospitals, dispensaries, lunatic asylums, almshouses, 
orphan asylums, and other public and private institutions for 
charity and correction, that lies at the door of the saloon, and 
then to impose a license fee that would cover the outlay, our 
liquor dealers would be staggered at the result, and accept 
a tax of a thousand dollars as a merciful condition. The 
Metropolitan Excise Law, which was passed by the Legislature 
of New York on April 14th, 1866, affords an excellent example 
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of increased revenue produced by increased fees. At this time 
there were 9,720 saloons in New York and Brooklyn, less than 
one-fourth of them being in the latter city. In the ten years from 
1856 to 1866 less than $170,000 had been collected in license fees 
in the City of New York. Under the new law, the Metropolitan 
Board of Health fixed the licenses at $250 and $100. At the 
expiration of eleven months there were only 6,779 licensed places 
in the Metropolitan District, of which 5,203 were in New York 
and 1,476 in Brooklyn. In New York the sum of $993,379 was 
collected in license fees, and in Brooklyn $257,725. The amount 
thus obtained in New York exceeded the total sum collected 
in the preceding twenty years. In 1868 New York received 
$1,102,271 under this system and Brooklyn $288,436. In thirty- 
one months New York contributed over $3,000,000. This law 
was repealed during the supremacy of the Tweed ring. 

The system of high license has been sufficiently tested in some 
parts of the country to prove its value. The Illinois high-license 
law went into effect in 1883. It closed several hundred saloons 
in Chicago and about four thousand in the State. The annual 
revenue from licenses in Chicago was increased from $200,000 to 
$1,700,000, and in the State from $700,000 to $4,500,000. The 
Christian Union, of January 14th, 1886, contained letters from 
all parts of the State which show uniformly that the number of 
saloons had decreased. In Dundee, for example, three of the seven 
dram-shops were closed. In Kewanee, the number was reduced 
from ten to six ; in La Salle, from sixty to forty ; in Mattoon, from 
thirteen to eight ; in Ottawa, from 115 or 120 to about 55 ; in 
Peoria, from 226 to 120 ; and in Rock Island from 84 to 53. In 
Springfield, 53 of the 157 saloons disappeared. A private letter 
from the country village of Odell'states that the place has become 
far more orderly. "The saloon-keepers are adjuvants to the 
authorities. It is their interest to keep out irregular dealers and 
keep orderly their 'clients.' The village gets $2,250, which 
maintains a good marshal, and keeps all the side-walks and street 
crossings in capital condition." 

Michigan has tried prohibition and high license. Professor 
Kent says : "In 1875 we had, under prohibition, 6,444 saloons. 
Then regulation went into effect. In 1876 our State returns 
showed 4,867 dealers, or 1,577 of the 6,444 blotted out in one year. 
In 1877 the returns showed 3,996 dealers, so that 881 more 
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saloons went out." In 1875 there was " one saloon for every 207 
inhabitants. In 1882, six years after the law went into effect, 
the records of the United States revenue showed the number of 
saloons was reduced from 6,444 to 3,461, or one saloon to every 
536 people, our population being then 1,856,100, a decrease under 
the tax law of 2,983 saloons, nearly 50 per cent. Now, without 
this tax law and under the old Prohibition law, we should have 
been afflicted with 8,966 saloons instead of 3,461. 
Taxation has spared us all this catalogue of woes, and has put 
into the county treasuries of the State up to this date a total of 
$8,166,921." 

In Missouri we have the testimony of Governor Marmaduke 
in his message to the Legislature of January, 1887. He says : 
"Prior to the enactment and enforcement of the law providing for 
what is known as ' high license ' for dram-shops, there were in this 
State 3,601 dram-shops and other places where ardent spirits were 
sold to be used as a beverage, yielding a revenue of $547,320.30. 
There were on the 4th of July last 2,880 such dram-shops, yielding 
a revenue of $1,842,208.26. These figures clearly indicate that 
the law referred to is accomplishing the good result that was 
anticipated, and, I think, prove the wisdom of it." In St. Louis 
the receipts from licenses rose from $213,184.45 in the year end- 
ing April, 1883, to $739,511.73 in the year ending April, 1886. 

The Ohio tax law closed 1,019 saloons in seventy of the eighty- 
eight counties. Governor Foraker says : " The most reliable data 
obtainable indicate that the tax law has suppressed a large per- 
centage of the saloons." The Wine and Spirit Review gives the 
following table, showing that a higher license insures fewer saloons : 

Saloons 

No. of Rate of for 10,000 

Population. saloons. license. inhabitants. 

Omaha 75,000 176 $1,000 23 

Kansas City 125,000 405 845 83 

St. Louis 500.000 1.600 550 38 

Chicago 800,000 3,760 500 47 

Detroit 133,369 1,033 300 76 

Indianapolis 100,000 348 300 35 

Cleveland 300,000 1,540 300 77 

St.Paul 133,000 600 100 45 

San Francisco 333,956 2.799 84 114 

NewYork 1,350,000 9,197 75 68 

Brooklyn 650,000 3,000 76 46 

Baltimore 305,000 3,655 50 73 

Philadelphia. 847,170 5,959 50 70 
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The figures showing population are not altogether accurate, but 
they are sufficiently so to prove the efficiency of high license. 

Some harsh critics of high license measure every actual piece 
of legislation by a perfect standard. They forget that practical 
men must take the world as they find it, and be satisfied with 
what they can get. The law recently passed by the Legislature 
of New York, and vetoed in the rum interest by the Governor, is 
a good specimen of legislation based on common sense. The 
societies that framed the bill — the Church Temperance Society 
and the Society for the Prevention of Crime — recognized the fact 
that a perfect measure, including all the latest improvements in 
excise law, would be open to attack at every point. They also 
believed that by making the bill cover the whole State enough 
votes might be lost to endanger its passage, and that there was an 
especial necessity for a change in the densely populated cities of 
New York and Brooklyn which did not exist elsewhere. They 
accordingly drew a bill which presented the naked question of 
high license for cities of more than three hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Its main features were a license of one thousand 
dollars for all kinds of liquor, one of five hundred dollars for 
wine, beer and cider, and one of one hundred dollars for beer and 
cider alone. They soon found that it would be necessary to adapt 
the bill still further to the circumstances. The native wine manu- 
facturers of the State asked that wine should be placed under the 
one hundred dollar license with beer. The apple growers sought to 
have cider omitted altogether from the bill, as is the case with the 
present law. It was thought wise to concede these points. Another 
request — that the limit of population of cities affected by the bill 
should be raised from 300,000 to 400,000 — was granted, as it 
made no difference whatever in the application of the law, and 
would not until Buffalo attained the former figure, nearly doubling 
its size as shown by the last census. The only other changes in 
the bill made before its final passage were the increase of the drug- 
gist's and storekeeper's licenses to one hundred dollars and the 
introduction of a provision making it a misdemeanor for a man 
holding a beer and wine license to keep stronger drink on the 
licensed premises. These alterations amply proved the good faith 
of the legislature. That the bill as passed was perfect is, of course, 
untrue ; but, as it was, there were only five votes to spare in the 
lower house and one in the Senate. The framers of the bill were, 
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therefore, fully justified in the concessions which they made to 
expediency. Of course, they were attacked for their common- 
sense. Honest cranks, who fortunately were without and not 
within the pale of the societies in question, held up their hands 
in horror, and the falsifiers of the press in various parts of the 
State were not slow to take the cue. They pretended that the 
beer license had been reduced from five hundred to one hundred 
dollars and that the bill had been altered so as to exclude all the 
cities of the State but New York and Brooklyn. Newspapers that 
had ardently supported the bill so long as they expected the major- 
ity in the legislature to defeat it, changed their front in the most 
unblushing manner as soon as it had passed both houses. The 
course of the Church Temperance Society and the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, blending reform and policy as they always 
should be blended, and rising superior to the assaults of fanatics 
and hypocrites, is a good example for the leaders of the temper- 
ance movement throughout the country. Although this bill was 
vetoed, it should encourage other similar efforts, for it was in 
some respects successful. It awoke a general sentiment in favor 
of the reform which will not sleep until it is gratified. It induced 
the Excise Commissioners of New York City to raise the fees from 
seventy-five to two hundred dollars, and last, but not least, it in- 
sured the speedy downfall of the smallest politician who ever occu- 
pied the chair of De Witt Clinton. 

The most strenuous opponents of high license are the liquor 
dealers. We purposely refrain from mentioning the prohibition- 
ists, as, when great cities are in question, they can hardly expect 
to be taken seriously. The saloon-keepers, however, are entitled 
to consideration, as their interests are at stake. They make all 
kinds of inconsistent objections to the proposed law. They say 
that it will unjustly drive men out of the trade, and, at the same 
time, that it cannot be enforced. We have already touched upon 
these points. Every reform treads on some one's toes. A graded 
high-license act does the least possible damage to private rights. 
In opposing such a law the liquor men show their inexcusable 
ignorance of the forces which are marshaling against them. 
Public opinion is undergoing a wonderful change. To-day it 
supports prohibition only in some rural districts, but the time 
may come when it will insist upon it far and wide. Persistent 
law-breaking, the constant debasing of politics, the never-ending 
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manufacture of crime and misery, may drive the public in self- 
defense to an extreme. History is full of instances of destruction 
coming upon those classes which refuse to reform themselves. 
The old aristocracy of Prance was responsible for its own fate in 
the Reign of Terror ; the slave-holders of the South were them- 
selves the cause of the loss of their slaves without compensation ; 
and if the saloon-keepers of America are forced to pay licenses of 
five thousand or ten thousand dollars, or are eventually swept 
away, it will be because they refuse to recognize the spirit of the 
age and to yield that consideration to public opinion which public 
opinion sooner or later is sure to obtain. If they know their own 
interests, let them keep the law, leave politics alone, and accept 
the demands of the public before they become greater. The argu- 
ment of the prohibitionists, that high license should be defeated 
because it postpones prohibition indefinitely, is an admission of 
the efficacy of the proposed legislation. It simply means that we 
should encourage crime in order that its destruction may be the 
more overwhelming. The immorality of such reasoning is too 
clear to need specification. 

In conclusion, we must ask the friends of high license not 
to claim too much for it. It will not prevent a man of full 
age, who is neither intoxicated nor an habitual drunkard, from 
obtaining any kind of liquor whenever he wants it. It will not 
force your code of morals upon me nor mine upon you. It will not 
change human nature in the slightest degree. It will merely re- 
duce the number of saloons. This reduction will make it possi- 
ble to keep the saloons under supervision, and also curtail the 
political influence of their proprietors over those public officials 
whose duty it is to enforce the excise laws. The result of this 
will be that the liquor men will be forced to observe the law with 
decency. High license will not bring the Millennium, but it will 
remove us a little further from the Dark Ages. 

Erkest H. Crosby. 



